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LEWIS S. WELCH. HUBERT W. WELLS. 

GROWTH vs. INTERMITTENT REFORM. 

IN the attempt to conform our methods and means of 
work to the new standards imposed by the much 
talked of change from college to University, there is 
danger of regarding improvement as almost entirely de- 
pendent on reform, and overlooking that most essential 
part of progress, the steady growth resulting from the 
vigorous life of former years. Everything at present 
appears to be at a sharp turning point between the suc- 
cesses and some-time failures of the past, and the projects 
and anticipated victories of the future, until we come to 
confound all progress with radical reform, and all growth 
with a birth of new things. Such is the view likely to be 
held in regard to our literary life. Any accession of inter- 
est is hailed as the harbinger of that productive literary 
epoch which has doubtless been hoped for with devout 
regularity since the days of Abraharaus Pierson ; while on 
the other hand a lack of interest is frequently accepted as 
proof positive that there is no stock of literary life and 
vigor sufficiently thrifty for us to engraft new effort upon 
it, and that our only hope is in a fresh start de novo. As 
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the wave of enthusiasm raises us we exclaim at the pros- 
pect, only to sink however at the next discouragement. 
Three statements, published within the past year and a 
half, show how the curve of literary interest has appeared 
to various Lit. editors. First, in the light, or rather the 
shadow of the failure to award the Lit. medal in '86, it 
was said, — " It is hard to assign a sufficient cause for the 
present almost entire collapse of the literary spirit at 
Yale." A little later, — " During the year there has been, 
it seems to me, a distinct advance in interest in literary 
work," Soon, however, the complaint is renewed, the more 
pitiful because apparently well founded, — "There is no 
literary activity or spirit, worth mentioning, alive in Yale 
to-day." But, as if to bring the matter down to date in 
its most cheerful aspect, there have come from another 
quarter, within the last few days, the following encourag- 
ing words, — " The gradual development of the literary 
spirit in our midst is a matter for sincere congratulation." 
So continue alternate periods of elation and depression ; a 
shooting of the curve most aspiringly upward, and then 
the black line descends until, to follow it, we must make 
an addition to the botton of the chart which in our 
moments of elation we have cut too small. Although it is 
equally true that enthusiasm is a necessary factor to 
success, and that a moment of discouragement is often 
the precursor of the most resolute bursts of effort, the 
change from one to the other with such readiness is cer- 
tainly unfortunate. The " make and break" system when 
applied to college literary work does not produce a 
current of requisite energy or steadiness. This fluctua- 
tion in courage and interest is the result, many times, of 
making a personal and transitory affair of that which 
should be a permanent institution, not permanent because 
of the intrinsic value of the majority of the literary pro- 
ductions which compose it, but permanent because of the 
continuity of effort which these productions represent. 
That is, to gain fixedness of purpose we should make our 
work dependent on that interest which is concerned with 
expected results in the future as well as present manifesta- 
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tion of success. Another reason for this frequent fluctua- 
tion in vigor is the dependence of our literary Hfe to so 
large an extent on the college press. The lack, so often 
deplored, of adequate courses in instruction in English, 
here at Yale, while depriving the college press of what 
would be its greatest assistance, at the same time causes 
it to be held responsible for that of which it should be the 
index rather than the support. And in this connection it 
may be well to consider briefly what the duties of the 
college press are, which of them it is at present perform- 
ing, and how improvements may be made which shall be 
permanent. 

The functions of the college press should be, in general, , 
to furnish a bulletin and record of current events, and a 
field for free discussion of matters of common interest ; to 
be to some extent a leader of opinion in college affairs ; to' 
reflect and strengthen by its official sanction the principal 
features of student life ; to give a stimulus but not a goal 
to literary work ; and to furnish a suitable place for the 
preservation of as much of such work as seems worthy of 
it. The first of these purposes is well answered by the 
News. In it we have a most convenient and efficient news- 
paper. But does it carry the weight as a leader of opinion 
that it should? In other words, — Is each of its editorials 
considered by the majority of readers as the careful judg- 
ment of the editorial board of a paper having the dignity 
and consequent authority of a fixed policy; or is it re- 
garded as the thought of some one man, which is entitled 
to special respect only because of its wide circulation ? 
The former is, I fear, too seldom the case. And in saying 
this I would not seem oblivious of the good already 
accomplished by the News in this fine. The lack is com- 
parative rather that absolute. Granting that the News 
need have no technically literary purpose, its editorial 
column should always contain that which is thoughtful, 
out-spoken, consistent with itself, and which can stand the 
tests of good English prose : in short, that which will 
remove it as far as possible from being a mere cooperative 
exchange of news, the management of which is attended 
with an attractive perquisite. 
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We all remember our freshman delight in reading our 
first bi-weekly, and how, when the second Saturday 
came and with it a second bi-weekly, it seemed that 
this must indeed be the home and abiding place of wit. 
But it soon became evident that there was not room for 
both in exactly the same field. Though the Record and 
Courant have for the past few years occupied the same 
ground, it has probably been largely to their mutual 
detriment. So the Courant's proposal last year to make 
its purpose more distinctly literary was generally looked 
upon as an encouraging sign. But the approbation with 
which the proposal met can hardly become cordial sup- 
port until the paper has completely fulfilled its promises. 
The Courant has taken several steps in the right direction 
but still shows a tendency to return to the field which it 
once voluntarily abandoned, and which is now more ade- 
quately filled by the Record which, in its new departure 
as an illustrated paper, has fitted itself more completely to 
give expression to one noticeable though somewhat nar- 
row side of college life, — the exhuberant, the jovial. 

Of the Lit. I may speak with more freedom. Its aims 
have been so frequently enunciated that they need not be 
repeated here. From the very nature of its work the evil 
of mercenary competition when present in its contribu- 
tions works much more mischief than with other Yale 
periodicals. So the recent contributions from men above 
competition for an editorship point toward an improved 
state of affairs. It is not safe, however, to attach too 
much significance to this fact, for the evil is only palliated, 
not removed. And indeed there must always be effort 
required to restrain the competitive spirit to one of legiti- 
mate emulation, or even to determine their dividing line. 
The change from college to University has already been 
recognized by the Lit. by modifications in title and edito- 
rial announcement, though the full significance of these 
modifications has perhaps not been fully appreciated. 
The restrictions limiting to undergraduates the opportun- 
ity of contributing has been removed only after much 
thought and consultation. The reasons for the action 
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arose not from scarcity of meritorious contributions by 
undergraduates, for such contributions must still furnish 
the bulk of matter for publication, but the plan has been 
adopted because in our new relations as a University, no 
publication can represent the best student thought which 
does not recognize and embody the productions of post- 
graduates. It is also felt that an occasional article 
from this source can not but give added tone to the 
magazine and will not detract from its true character as 
an exponent of the literary work of the students of the 
University. In this new field, or rather enlargement of 
the LiT.'s former field it is hoped work may be ac- 
complished which shall serve to bring the various depart- 
ments of study into a closer relation and fuller sympathy. 
The graduate departments represent the University to a 
large extent in the world of scholars. It is there that we 
find not only the more advanced, but also the most thor- 
ough students. And now especially, in view of the above 
mentioned paucity of English literature courses among us, 
is anything desirable which will give added impulses to 
literary pursuits among undergraduates. Another move 
which would promote earnestness and continuity of work 
is the genuine revival of that ancient society, X. A. 8. 
The recent attempt in that direction was hardly suc- 
cessful, and the introduction of the burlesque element as 
an invigorator seemed, in its effects, like the attempted 
revival of a dead man by electricity. He goes through 
some of the external motions of the living man, — weeps 
even more pitifully than of old, and laughs with a violence 
that is terrifying to onlookers, but remove the battery 
and with it vanish all signs of life. There can be no hope 
of permanently re-establishing X. 4. 6. except with the 
serious purpose of renewing its original character as an 
active literary society. The spirit of unanimity which can 
only be gotten from consultation together would certainly 
be increased by this opportunity for men having literary 
interest to meet each other in a definite organization. 

It has been my purpose in outlining the work before us 
and speaking particularly of post-graduate writing and the 
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permanent revival of X. J. 6. to show that such steps are 
the natural outcome of that alertness and adaptability to 
circumstances which is necessary to success, rather than 
the result of any spirit of violent change or subversion of 
old tradition. While these steps are marked and im- 
portant, I am convinced that they are called for by the 
exigencies of our fast developing life. 

John C. Griggs. 



GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 

AMORAL reform is always interesting. It is one that 
we can all understand ; one that finds its echo in the 
heart of each man. And if unsuccessful, it appeals to us 
even more. The very picture of a brave man struggling 
for the highest principles of morality, struggling and fail- 
ing, elicits our noblest feelings of sympathy. In Savonaro- 
la's life we have all this and more. We see his measures 
dominant throughout Florence, himself at the head of 
affairs, guiding and controlling the actions of the turbulent 
city ; and then we see him driven from his place, con- 
demned, executed, and all because his aspirations were too 
high, too noble for his followers. We have to study the 
life of a man who succeeded but who succeeded only to 
fail. Some have denied Savonarola the title of true re- 
former and have accused him of demagogism ; others have 
hailed him as a forerunner of Luther, as one of the early 
lights of Protestanism. He has been called martyr and 
heretic ; saint and impostor. There have been few men 
whose lives have been so little understood, about whose 
position in the history of mankind there have been so many 
varying opinions. 

But now that the world is advancing out of the mists of 
religious controversy, now that a difference in theology 
no longer divides Christendom against itself and that the 
bitter hatred of opposing sects is yielding to a broader and 
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more just humanity, we find that men are beginning to put 
Savonarola in his true place and to know and admire his 
true character. He was not a forerunner of Luther, if by 
forerunner we mean one who prepares the way. His work 
was entirely that of a reformer within his own church. He 
had come into the world during a period of most unspeak- 
able depravity. The church was rotten to the core. 
Earnestness, temperance and charity had all vanished and 
left in their place the lowest sensuality and an absolute 
contempt for all things holy. High places were no longer 
the reward of righteousness and godliness ; they were 
bought and sold at the sovereign pontiff's whim. In polit- 
ical life we may here and there detect a yearning after 
liberty, a desire for some better form of government, but 
by its side was always the basest immorality. There is no 
more curious fact in the history of the later middle ages 
than this strange blending of the higher with the lower 
nature. We read of Lorenzo de Medici passing from a 
discussion of the summum bonum to a midnight debauch ; 
from hearing mass to a Florentine-street revel. And the 
rest were like him. All bowed to the will of the church. 
Free discussion and free thought were at their lowest ebb. 
Men talked of Plato and of Aristotle but they rarely men- 
tioned Christ and his teachings. This awful state of affairs 
weighed upon Savonarola. He studied it; he thought 
about it ; he prayed about it ; and finally he was driven to 
cry out against it. But unlike Luther he aimed only at 
reform of morals. He did not see that back of all the 
trouble were the false doctrines of the church and the lack 
of a pure theology. He protested but not against the 
tenets of the church. And so his genius accomplished 
nothing in aid of Luther's reformation — it waked men a 
little but before Luther came they were again asleep. 

Yet there is another aspect of the question. Savonaro- 
la's influence was not widespread. We read of a great 
man's life ; he becomes the center of our thoughts ; his 
contemporaries seem to revolve about him. Gradu- 
ally we find ourselves regarding him as the great figure 
of his age. Through more intimate acquaintance with 
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him and study of him alone, we have exaggerated his 
importance. To judge him truly, we must get away 
from his biography and see him as he stands in history 
alongside of the other remarkable men of his times. 
We are peculiarly Hable to this fault in our estimate of 
Savonarola. For six or seven years he is the one grand 
figure of Florence. The splendor of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent pales beside the stern simplicity of his rival. Un- 
consciously we forget that Florence was not Italy, that 
Italy was not Europe. And so, although he ruled Florence 
by his eloquence and the fame of it traveled up and down 
Italy and echoed across the Alps, yet his influence for 
good reached little beyond the .walls of the city. He 
struck too much at the surface of evil. It is doctrines that 
set men fighting, and he let doctrines severely alone. In 
great contrast to the superficiality of the evils that he 
attacked was the profound depth and thoughtfulness of his 
character. We find him, even as a boy, spending days in 
contemplation of his own inner nature. His silent, medi- 
tative habits entirely unhtted him for the profession of 
medicine which his parents had intended him to follow 
and drove him in disgust from the evil around him in 
the gay court of Ferrara, He turned for refuge to the 
church but found only corruption. There was nothing 
left him but God. He sought relief in prayer and long 
vigils. He practiced the strictest ascetism, and took what 
time he could for the study of the Scriptures away from 
the teaching of Aristotle and Plato, his prescribed work 
in the monastery. In this way he came into that close 
relationship with God which was the great strength of his 
life, and prepared himself for that marvellous gift of 
prophecy about which there has been so much contro- 
versy. Was he sincere in his belief in himself ? Were the 
prophecies that he made, the legitimate outgrowth of his 
spiritual nature and the circumstances that surrounded 
him ? Or were they the artful predictions of a demagogue 
and was he himself an impostor ? There seems scarcely 
ground for controversy. Without doubt he was sincere. 
All the actions of his life proclaim him a good man. There 
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was everything to hope for a man of His undoubted tal- 
ents, if he followed in the ordinary course of preferment ; 
while there was nothing to be hoped for, nothing to be 
gained, if he broke away and denounced wickedness in 
the high places and the low. A clever, unprincipled man 
would never, in the beginning, have placed himself in such 
a position ; but once there, he assuredly would never have 
had recourse to prophecy — a sure foe of all imposture. 
Oracular sayings, like those of Delphi, he might have 
uttered, but never the clear, straightforward predictions 
of Savonarola who even went so far as to state the num- 
ber of years that he would preach in Florence. " I shall 
preach for eight years," he said, and his prophecy was 
fulfilled. And even more certain does our ground seem 
when we look at his inner nature. In his long novitiate 
he had come very close to God. He felt Him in all his 
ways and all his actions. His thoughts were all centred 
about Him. He lived in a lofty spiritual atmosphere and 
his prophecies were but the natural outgrowth of his life ; 
for in his time the gift of prophecy was not scorned. Men 
believed in it and thought the age of miracles was not 



Spinoza was called a " God-intoxicated " man, but surely 
he never reached such a fullness of spiritual intoxication 
as did Savonarola. The one was calm and placid ; the 
other was restless and passionate. " God-intoxicated " — it 
is the very term that best portrays him when, filled with 
his divine message he poured forth his denunciations of 
wickedness and his prophecies of sorrow and trouble to 
come. It may be that his prophecies were not always 
God-inspired, for once or twice when the power was fall- 
ing away from him we hear of some opportune signs from 
heaven and it seems from contemporary historians, that 
they may have been the result not of a natural trance, 
such as those in which he usually received his visions, but 
one brought on by his own efforts. There is no reason, 
however, to doubt that he thought them true and real. 
His whole nature was too pure and true for that — true 
and pure enough to wring from his bitterest enemy, Alex- 
4S 
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ander VI, the confession that "this man, after all, must be 
a true servant of God." 

His purity and sincerity, his depth of feeling, his great 
energy and his visionary nature, each one of these is an 
important factor in the make-up of his oratory, that most 
wonderful, most attractive point in his life's history. We 
might dwell on it for hours. The tall, majestic figure in 
the pulpit, the people below, packed so thickly that there 
was no room for the priests upon the floor ; and outside, 
reaching far into the square, a silent, hushed crowd wait- 
ing to catch a single tone of the great orator's voice. And 
what a marvellous voice it was — so full of sympathy and 
tenderness, that the people could not help loving him ; so 
full of majesty and power that the whole building seemed 
to shake when it rang out the divine message. One of the 
old historians tells us, that when the preacher was crying 
out against the sins of the church and calling down the 
wrath of heaven, his hair stood on end and a cold sweat 
poured from his limbs and that all the people trembled as 
if at a great earthquake. Fra Girolarao had but to bid 
them do a thing and they did it. Surely no Demosthenes, 
no Cicero ever moved his audience as did the simple, un- 
pretentious monk. And yet he failed. For three or four 
years he held almost absolute sway. The people bowed 
to his every wish. The Pope, finding all Florence on his 
side, tried, in vain, to gain him by rich promises, hoping 
all the while to come upon some ground for accusation. 
Then, little by little, his followers began to fall away. The 
Pope saw his advantage. Savonarola was excommunicated. 
For a short while the seignory defended him. But he had 
become too unpopular. They surrendered him to the 
papal legates and after a farcical trial and unutterable 
tortures the good priest was led out to the scaffold and 
gave up his life for the cause of God. He had fallen be- 
cause his aspirations were too high. Nothing would satisfy 
him until all his followers felt God's presence as he felt 
it. But the people were unprepared for such spiritual life. 
They could neither reach the heights he would have them 
nor could they stay where he bad raised them. And so 
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he fell. But it was a noble downfall. We must be grate- 
ful to those men who have bravely fought for their princi- 
ples and failed. They have shown us that not success but 
the earnest struggle for success is necessary to the noblest 
life, Fra Girolamo went to his grave overwhelmed by 
the reproaches of his enemies and the anathemas of the 
Romish church. His name now lives in splendid contrast 
to that of the Pope, whose vanquished enemy he was. It is 
the name of a man who feared God above men and who 
lived one of the purest, most unselfish lives this world has 
ever seen. 

Edward L. Parsons. 



: FLUNG A HEART-PEARL TO THE AIR," 

I Sung a heart-pearl to the air 

Id sODg. half trusting that mj gem 
Might win some answei even from those 

That pry and peep for flow and seam. 
Yea, in the fairest. All in love 

I sang, the pure, sweet love that knows 
No earthy soil, but high above 

The crowd in zones ethereal 
Catches its fire. But someone said, 

" His lines are grossly passional !" 
And all unknowing, clearly made 

A tracing of his character 
That marred the sunlight into shade. 

Poor soul, he could not understand ! 

H«ieH Weimere H'elU. 
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LITERARY LOVE-MAKING. 

•' Grau, Iheurer Freund, ist alle Tbeorie : 
Und grUn dea Lebens goldner Baum." — Geitht. 

IN Spite of gloomy prophecies from gray-haired pessi. 
mists, and cutting epigrams from yellow-faced cynics, 
and skeptical questionings from debauchees, the habit of 
falling in love is still quite common among mankind, and 
seems Hkely to exist for some time to come. It is all 
wrong, no doubt ; it is one of the most profound failures 
God has made in this failure of a world ; it causes an end- 
less amount of misery and sorrow ; for this blind passion 
will persist in ignoring certain social and moral distinc- 
tions, which must be preserved if there is going to be any- 
thing like respectability on the planet. If one of our nine- 
teenth century wise men had only fixed the course of 
development of that bit of nebulous fog from which the 
universe sprang — love, with its attendant evils — would 
have been unknown, as well as many other contagious dis- 
eases. For love, with all its hiding and masking, is yet the 
most naive thing in nature. It is not always behind the 
foot-lights that we witness the rebellion of love against 
reason. Upon the wider stage of life, we often see human 
beings in all seriousness throwing away the jewels of pop- 
ularity, of ambition, of riches — sometimes even of charac- 
ter — in order to gain what they must consider the pearl of 
great price. Men are doubtless the most puzzling phe- 
nomena in this sphinx of a world. Fichte's theory, that 
everything we see is only a part of our own mind, seems 
beautifully to apply here ; for various feminine shapes and 
faces men persist in praising with the most extravagant 
adjectives, which the cleverest women among the spec- 
tators will tell you are not worth a moment's notice. The 
habit of falling in love is to blame for all this distortion of 
eye-sight and perversion of good judgment ; if marriage, 
like any other matter of business, could only be put on a 
scientific basis, if personal enjoyment would only give way 
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for the future of the race — inspiring thought ! — evolution 
would soon be something more than a beautiful dream. 

This pernicious custom of falling in love is accountable 
for the maddest freaks of fancy. Cupid manifests himself 
in the most astonishing manner at times. Some men of 
genius are so eccentric that no flesh and blood, even when 
artistically blended and elegantly draped, is enough to con- 
tent them permanently. There are men who say with Ham- 
let, " man delights not me; no, nor woman neither," and 
so they fall in love with nature, or something equally mys- 
tical and shadowy. Goethe's love for women was unsta- 
ble — to speak charitably — but he was ever constant in his 
affection for nature ; and even that staid old deacon in lit- 
erature, William Wordsworth, fell violently in love with 
this same nature, oblivious of the fact that she smiled 
favorably on hundreds of other lovers ; and that, however 
young she might appear, she was at least over two cen- 
turies old ; for was it not an open secret in Wordsworth's 
time that Shakspeare was a child of nature ? 

This pathological study of love is extremely interesting. 
Many men, who think they love no women, fall in love 
with pictures and paintings ; others with books and build- 
ings ; some even with Greek roots ; and the Bedford 
Dreamer hints that there was at least one man who fell in 
love with a heap of muck. The story of Pygmalion is 
familiar enough to show that a man can fall in love with a 
block of stone, provided it be peculiarly shaped. These 
illustrations are enough to show that the story which I am 
about to relate— strange and fantastic as it may seem at a 
first glance — is not wholly without precedent. For if cer- 
tain German authorities are to be trusted, there lived in 
Hamburg not so very long ago a man who was in love, or 
certainly believed himself to be in love, not with a piece 
of mechanical, but of literary workmanship ; who lost his 
heart to a figure, which was nothing more nor less than 
the creation of his own brain, and yet in the end it seemed 
to have a quasi existence after all, something after the 
fashion of Pygmalion's statue. It is worth while to tell at 
least a part of this man's story, for it may have some mean- 
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ing apart from its strangeness, and it certainly is not gen- 
erally known. 

Otto Goeze — for such was the individual's name — had 
been, up to his young manhood, a youth of great promise 
in a literary way, but extremely irregular in his habits, and 
addicted to more than one vice. Before he was three-and- 
twenty, he had written a number of beautiful lyrics, re- 
markable for their maturity of thought as well as for their 
exquisite melody ; so that his friends regarded him as des- 
tined to be one of the literary lights of the world. But 
apart from his creative genius and burning ambition, his 
tastes .were decidedly depraved ; he was fond of late hours 
and low companions ; and the habit of drinking had so 
strong a hold upon him, that for days together he would 
remain in a semi-intoxicated state. Some years before 
these propensities had appeared so plainly in Goeze, be- 
fore he himself was hardly conscious of their strength, he 
had fallen in love with Adele Konig, a beautiful girl whom 
he had known from childhood ; but whose ripening per- 
sonal charms and loveliness of character drew out the full 
strength of his passion, as their intimacy increased. They 
simply learned to love each other. Adele viewed with 
intense alarm the growing manifestation of Goeze 's double 
nature. But all her entreaties were of no avail. He seemed 
to be powerless in the hands of an evil destiny. As he 
sank lower, and became less responsive to the pure in- 
fluence of her character, she was finally forced to separate 
herself wholly from him ; but she never ceased to hope 
that his nobler nature would triumph in the end. Goeze's 
reckless course of life soon began to have its effect both 
on his circumstances and capabilities ; his fortune dwindled 
away rapidly, until scarcely anything remained ; but the 
most noticeable effect was on his own personality. His 
character, which was originally receptive, impressionable, 
delicately susceptible to all forms of beauty in art and 
nature, and grandly imaginative, became blunted and 
coarse, gloomy, cynical and distrustful. He seemed abso- 
lutely incapable of apprehending any ideal. This was 
remarkably evident in the changed character of his liter- 
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ary production — although he himself was blind to the 
change and thought his poetry better than ever. After 
all, poetry is but the spontaneous expression of what is in 
one's heart. Our conceptions of ideals depend almost 
wholly on ourselves. Why should the same woman be 
beautiful to one man and plain to another ? Why should 
a deed seem noble to one and weak to another? Why 
does a symphony seem full of grand harmony to one man 
and to another an indistinguishable mass of discordant 
sounds? Even our conceptions of God depend mostly on 
our own natures ; and in no way does a man more clearly 
betray his character than in the attributes he assigns most 
prominently to the Deity. So Goeze's poetry, which was 
distinguished before for delicacy of perception, for pro- 
found passion, for spiritual insight and for exalted imagi- 
nation, became unconsciously thin in thought and inhar- 
monious in expression. At last his health became so poor 
that he did no writing at all. 

Goeze was now living alone in a small room on the top 
floor of an old building in Hamburg. One summer even- 
ing, as he sat at the open window watching the rising 
moon spread its white mantle over the city, he felt some- 
thing of the old inspiration stealing over him ; the in- 
describable influence of the calm beauty of the full moon 
stirred in Goeze's heart the dying embers of what was 
true and best there, and awakened in him a longing for a 
nobler and purer life. The better nature of the man began 
to shine out of the eclipse. His past manner of living sud- 
denly appeared repulsive and hateful. The memory of 
Adele came over him, refreshing and strengthening him 
like warm sunshine after a chilling rain. After years of 
skepticism, he had once more this vision of pure, true 
womanhood, such as Byron must have had when he wrote 
those perfect lines, beginning : 

" She walks in beaulj, like the nighl 
Of cloudless climes and starty skies." 

The poetic inspiration seized him. He felt capable of 
expressing divine thoughts. As the sculptor worked at 
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the stone until he had fashioned a figure so perfect that it 
took captive his heart, so Goeze toiled on through the 
night, embodying in his poem the ideal of womanhood, 
the Ewigweiblicke. In the glow of composition, he felt 
himself strangely drawn toward this perfect picture he 
was creating. He felt an overmastering passion for this 
figure, constructed by his own brain. Impossible ! Could 
he be falling in love with a mere shadow of fantasy, with 
an echo of existence ? The strangest emotions possessed 
him. The creation of an ideal woman-soul revealed to him 
as in a glass the degradation of his past life, and the possi- 
bilities of his divine nature. He would think — act — live 
purer — nobler — live worthy of the vision before his eyes. 
His senses reeled, and he knew no more. 

Goeze started, opened his eyes, and looked at the objects 
in the room as one looks who suddenly wakes from a hor- 
rible dream. But the place seemed unfamiliar and strange ; 
some marvellous transformation had occurred. Order and 
comfort had succeeded confusion and wretchedness. Then 
he slowly began to reahze that he had passed through a 
long illness. But what angel had visited the room and 
wrought this magical change in its appearance ? Who had 
watched over him during his awful sleep? While he was 
thinking these thoughts, the door softly opened, and a 
figure entered that seemed strangely familiar. Yet in 
spite of the flood of joy that filled his heart, he could 
scarcely repress a cry of fear. It must be an apparition. 
How could the creation of his poem come to life ? Then 
it flashed across him that the picture of his imagination 
and the memory of his early love were one. And as 
Adele's eyes met his, her beautiful face expressing the 
most ineffable tenderness, he knew the ideal figure of his 
poetic fancy had become real, and would forever be the 
glory and inspiration of his life. 

William Lyon Phelps. 
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CARLYLE AND EMERSON. 

EMERSON was thirty years old when broken in 
health he sailed for Europe ; and it was only the 
year before that he had resigned his pastorate because he 
could not preach to others what he himself did not be- 
lieve. A dark outlook for any but the bravest ; yet he 
never tost his quiet trust, and it was with a heart filled 
with happy anticipations that he set out upon his voyage. 
" My narrow and desultory reading," he modestly tells us 
in English Tracts, " had inspired the wish to see the faces 
of three or four living writers,— Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Landor, DeQuincey and the latest and strongest con- 
tributor to the critical journals, Carlyle." He had his 
wish, and thus began in the little house at Chelsea a life- 
long friendship between these two men, who differed 
widely in many things, yet strove earnestly for the high- 
est spiritual welfare of their fellows. Very helpful to 
Carlyle did this friendship prove to be, for Emerson often 
gave him of his gentle counsel. Nor did he deny more 
material assistance. At his own risk he brought out 
Sartor Resartus from the pieces in Fraser's Magazine, 
before the book had appeared in England, writing a 
preface for it and realizing seven hundred dollars for his 
brother author. No wonder that to the toiling Scotchman 
a letter from Emerson was always " as a window flung 
open to the azure." 

Yet it is not of the friendship between the two, — for 
that may best be read in their correspondence of over 
thirty years — but of their work and teaching that I would 
write. And here we find that they both speak the same 
message. " Help somebody " is the cry of each. Let no 
one think that this detracts from the originality of either. 
When one man steals the thoughts of another, he is 
almost sure, however he may strive against it, to steal in 
part at least his expressions also. But of this there is 
not the slightest trace. It was because they clearly felt 
46 
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and boldly declared the great want of the age in which 
they lived,— the want of higher ideals, a greater hopeful- 
ness, and a less material way of looking at things— that we 
find them so much alike ; and well might such a doctrine 
be preached, for a more disheartening spectacle than that 
which presented itself to earnest-minded men at the begin- 
ning of our century it would be hard to find. In the very 
prosperity of the times, even, we may see the seed from 
which the trouble grew. Science, machinery, industries, 
all these flourished like weeds, but of any kind of spiritual 
life there was scarcely a sign. Can we wonder that the 
poets were discouraged ? Byron has but a wail of 
pessimism for our ears. Even Swinburne, living a gener- 
ation later, when the clouds are almost gone rings out the 



This was what men had to fight against, and nobly did 
the two friends devote themselves to the new cause. 
Carlyle spoke to men from the very depths of his own 
heart, for he too, as well as the sorrowing Teufelsdrosck 
had felt that the universe " was all void of Life, of 
Purpose, of Volition, one huge, immeasureable steam- 
engine," bearing down upon him in grim indifference ; 
and it was with infinite love and pity that he proclaimed 
the much needed "science of Affirmation and Reconstruc- 
tion." The universe is not dead matter, but the living; 
garment of a spirit that lies behind it. From Emerson, 
too, we have the same encouragement, only spoken with 
a calmer voice, as if from one who lives upon the cloud- 
less mountain top. " The scholar must be a bringer of 
hope." " Hitch your wagon to a star." 

Perhaps in no way can we get a clearer idea of the more 
important points in the thought of these two men than by 
listening to their speculations upon Society and Religion. 
"Call ye that Society," cries Carlyle with bitter scorn, 
"where there is no longer any Social Idea extant" which 
shall bind op? man more closely to another in a commun- 
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ion of their souls ; where each isolated, regardless of his 
neighbor, turned against his neighbor, clutches what he 
can and cries " Mine !" It seems as if his indignation 
would tear down the structure builded by the Ages. Yet 
in a moment all is changed ; hope has come, and we 
behold him steadfast in the faith that society is a Phoenix 
from whose ashes a new, heaven-born young will arise. 
Carlyle is no disconsolate cynic. For he upraises a nobler 
than he destroys. 

But it is in the religious beliefs of the two teachers that 
we find the highest development of their philosophy. 
Here, too, we meet Faith, but it is not the old Faith of 
our fathers, for it was a period of transition in which they 
lived, a period when the old faiths that had comforted 
nations seemed to have spent their force. Men needed 
something broader and deeper to rest their trust upon. 
This something Emerson found in Nature ; and it was 
Nature in the widest sense of the word that he seemed to 
worship — not as God, be it understood, but as the mani- 
festation of God. And Carlyle's belief is much the same ; 
indeed, had he but defined to us a little more clearly, as 
did Emerson, the use of that word " Nature," it might 
easily have passed as belonging to the latter. Even as it 
is, passages are not wanting to make us feel that they 
really did believe alike. Do you remember how the 
unhappy Clothes-Professor is awakened into life by the 
stem glories of a mountain sunset. " Beautiful, nay 
solemn was the aspect to our wanderer. He gazed over 
those stupendous masses with wonder, almost with long- 
ing desire ; never till this hour had he known Nature, 
that she was one, that she was his Mother and divine. 
And years later, in the assured tones that bring convic- 
tion comes the quiet question from America, " Why 
should we be afraid of Nature which is no other than 
philosophy and theology embodied ?" 

Henry Opdyke. 
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SONGS OF THE RAIN. 



THE STORM. 

We knew by ihe shadows the storm was near, 

We knew by the motiooless hush in the air, 
And the swallows that slanted their wings in f< 

High up in the great sud'e yellow stare. 
Swiftly it crept from hill to hill, 

And the darks were shot with a thousand lin 
A robJD lit on the window-sill, 

And fled wild-eyed to the shelteriDg pines. 



Spirits of mist 

Your wet wreaths untwist, 
And gather your robes from the feet of the hills. 

The sun shines for aye 

But it rains when It may, 
And the robins are shaking the drops from their bills. 
And lo, the sweet day paused against Ihe sky 

And Sushed its warm good-night and passed away. 
The wind dropped breathing like a slumber-sigh 

For a lost dream's mysterious decay. 



WBATHKR. 

It's bright to-day and the rose is sweet. 

That taps its head at her window-seat, 

The birds do sing and the maples fling 

Their dancing shadows across Ihe street. 

But ray lady is cross and I ait apart. 

With the sun on my cheek and a cloud on my heart. 

To-morrow it rains and the rose is wet, 

But a touch of ray lady's lips have set 

The beat of the rain to a magic tune, 

And the good-bye comes too soon, too soon. 

Arthur IVilHs Coltm. 
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THE MADONNA. 

POOR MYNDERT ! He sat before the door of his 
little cottage in a brown study, smoking his long 
pipe in silence. The afternoon sun was streaming in a 
full flood of light through the branches of the cherry 
trees which lined the roadside, while the clusters of ripe 
fruit peeping from out the fresh green leaves sparkled 
enticingly as a light breeze swayed the boughs. The air, 
too, was deliciously sweet with the fragrance of tulips, for 
Myndert was very fond of them and had planted a few 
rare and costly bulbs in one corner of his little garden, which 
he watered morning and evening, and guarded with 'the 
most jealous care. But he was in no mood to enjoy his 
fruit trees and garden that evening, and the poor tulips 
missed their accustomed watering and bowed their grace- 
ful heads in a most suppHcating manner. To this mute 
appeal Myndert was for a time quite insensible, and when 
at last he did glance at them for a moment, he scowled 
and turned away quickly for their presence only served 
to remind him of his visit to a certain house in the city 
that very morning, whither he had carried a bunch of the 
largest and finest ones. "A poor country fellow," he kept 
repeating to himself, "and so old Van Ruysdael won't 
have me for a son-in-law however much Anna cares for 
me," Then he muttered a few words half audibly and 
smoked on in silence till his sister Lise called him in to his 
supper of bread and cheese. 

Most of Myndert's life had been spent in Brussels. At 
an early age he had shown somewhat of a fondness for 
painting, and his father, a well-to-do member of the Stadt- 
holder's council, willing to indulge his only son had con- 
sented to his studying with an old artist in that city ; 
though more with the idea of amusing the boy than from 
any belief in his ability. Under the guidance of the good 
old Hendrick, however, Myndert's real talent began to 
assert itself and after he had finished one or two very 
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creditable pictures, it was decided, much to the lad's de- 
light, that he should become a painter. So Myndert had 
worked studiously till, by his father's death, he and Lise 
were left as orphans with no means of support but the 
little farm a few miles from the city, to which the young 
fellow was now obliged to devote himself, raising fruit 
and garden truck and taking it daily to the market of 
Brussels. Lise was devoted to him and thought his paint- 
ings the finest she had ever seen ; finer even than the 
Rubens and Van Dycks in the city, so she told Myndert, 
who used to kiss her bright rosy cheeks and say, "No, no, 
Lise, never that; but I must try hard." So in spite of all 
obstacles Myndert still held to his old ambition, and 
managed each day to spend a quiet hour in the early 
morning or evening with his palette and brush. 

After the two orphans went to live on the farm they 
lost sight of most their old-friends in the city, but Anna 
and Lise had been devoted to one another from childhood 
and so Lise and Myndert were often invited , to spend a 
quiet evening with the Van Ruysdaels, who in turn, would 
occasionally come out to the farm to spend a Sunday. 
Old Van Ruysdael, however, was too ambitious to en- 
courage their intimacy, and when the honest Myndert had 
spoken to the old man about his daughter, Van Ruysdael 
had made the reply which sent the poor fellow off in 
anger. "Why should my daughter marry Myndert," 
said the old burgher to himself, " when Stanislas Van 
der Linde has already shown such a liking for her ; 
and he is so rich. She shall marry him." The more 
old Van Ruysdael thought the matter over, the better 
pleased he was with the match, and chuckled to himself 
as he thought of the gold that would come into the 
family thereby, for if the old burgher had a failing it 
was a too great fondness for guilders. " No, no, Myndert 
shall never marry Anna," he said to himself, and gave the 
matter no further consideration. 

All that night and all the next day while he was selling 
his fruit and vegetables at the market, Myndert thought 
of what Van Ruysdael had said to him, "A poor country 
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fellow," he kept repeating to himself. What could he do 
to merit the rich old burgher's daughter? Then he re- 
membered that there was to be an exhibition of paintings 
at the great hall soon, at which alt the burghers would be 
present and a prize awarded which ensured the successful 
competitor all the orders he could accept. Stanislas was 
a painter and would send a picture. Why couldn't he? 
Perhaps he might win the prize. At least it was possible. 
Then it occurred to him that he might win another prize, 
too, if his painting was successful, for the exhibition medal 
was esteemed a great honor and even old Van Ruysdael 
might relent at that This last thought so nearly over- 
came Myndert that he spilled the measure of cherries he 
was fining and gave his purchaser half a guilder too much 
in change. When he told Lise of his plan that evening 
she was overjoyed and thought the prize already won. 
" Ah no, Lise," said Myndert as his face clouded over, 
" It will not be so easy. I shall have to work hard — very 
hard, for you know I have not painted much of late 
because my garden has taken all my time." And then 
Lise looked sad and the tears came to her eyes, till Myn- 
dert stroked her head and said comfortingly, " But we 
must not be discouraged, Lise, for I may win yet." 

The day for the great exhibition was fast approaching, 
and Myndert employed every spare moment morning and 
evening on his painting; and then as the time grew short 
he went less and less to his little stand in the market till 
his customers began to miss his bright cheery face and 
wonder what had become of him. But Myndert was 
deeply absorbed in his picture now, and old Jan, the 
donkey, was allowed to wander at his own sweet will in 
the rich meadow, munching the grass all day long ; and if 
ever a thought came into his sleepy old head it must have 
been a wish that his master would paint all the time, for 
Jan was tired — sadly tired of drawing the cart of vege- 
tables in to town and had protested vigorously on several 
occasions. 

Myndert had chosen a Madonna for his subject and as, 
day by day, he bent over the canvas every stroke of his 
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brush seemed inspired, and the features of the Madonna 
came insensibly to bear a resemblance to Anna, for she 
was uppermost in his thoughts and he felt her presence 
like that of a guardian angel, always by his side, directing 
and encouraging his work. At last the painting was 
finished. Myndert had spent his last guilder for the 
frame, and as he stood before the picture in the great hall 
on the afternoon before the exhibition and thought of the 
morrow, his pulse quickened, and he turned to go with 
light step and happy heart. How short the road home 
seemed ! Everything was full of joy. The birds sang 
sweeter than ever as they fluttered along the hedges, and 
even the bees, as they lit for a moment on a wayside flower, 
and then hastened to their hives with their loads of treas- 
ured sweetness, were not more joyful than Myndert as he 
trudged home bearing the happy news to Lise. And that 
was a joyful evening for Lise, too, and before she laid her 
head on her pillow that night she thanked the good Father 
who had made them both so happy. 

Stanislas' years of study and training had not availed 
him nothing, and the thought that, should he be success- 
ful, the way would become easier for declaring the love 
which before he had been backward in speaking of, in- 
spired him to put forth his best efforts in his magnificent 
"Coronation Scene." Late that afternoon as the picture 
hung on the wall he added a few touches — a lighter tint 
of blue in that patch ot sky, a deeper shade of crimson in 
the king's cloak — and then it was finished and he turned 
to leave the hall. Just then he thought of Myndert's 
picture. Why not glance at it a moment ; no one was 
around. The temptation was too strong to be resisted. 
Cautiously he approached and threw aside the folds of the 
curtain that hid it from view. The sweet angelic face that 
looked down from the canvass, full of love and tenderness, 
held him for a moment spell-bound. Then gradually the 
features seemed to change, and he saw the happy smiling 
countenance of Anna in its place. He thought of the 
prize ; hesitated an instant ; and as a savage impulse seized 
him, uttered a curse and with a few hasty strokes of his 
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brush what a change was wrought. The pure, spotless 
face was cruel and sensual now, and the soft, gentle eyes 
lit up before by a heavenly radiance, flashed like those of a 
demon. And now the loud roar of thunder recalled him 
to his senses and hastily drawing together the folds of the 
curtain he rushed from the hall. But that awful look in 
the Madonna's face seemed to have penetrated into his 
inmost soul and to follow him everywhere. Out he went, 
into the narrow winding street already darkened by the 
threatening clouds, and then the storm broke in all its 
violence, and great rain-drops fell thick and fast while the 
dazzling flashes of lightning illumined the dark alleys for 
a moment and then left them blacker than before. On he 
hurried, out of breath, till at last he emerged into the 
great square and took refuge in the cathedral. When he 
entered the priests were chanting a solemn mass for the 
souls in Purgatory, and fearful lest he should be seen, he 
hurried to a dark corner and sinking upon his knees beside 
one of the great pillars, buried his face in his hands. Soon 
the little service was over and the scattered worshipers, 
consisting for the most part of women and aged men, 
counted their beads for the last time and slowly passed 
out. The gray-haired verger, bent over with years, made 
his final round of the cathedral and then all was silent. 
But Stanislas had fallen asleep. The quiet of the cathe- 
dral and the presence of human beings had calmed his 
shattered nerves, and the fatigue caused by the worry and 
excitement of the last few days had resulted in a deep 
slumber which lasted till the dead of night. Finally the 
great cathedral clock stf uck one and with a start Stanislas 
awoke. A few solitary candles before the shrines in the 
side chapels threw a weird, dusky light through the 
gloom, and the straggling moonbeams shining faintly 
through the lofty stained windows in the transepts cast 
the outlines of the huge pillars and arches upon the cold 
white stones. With the first approach of consciousness, 
all the events of that day crowded into his mind. Then 
he thought he heard a noise, and his eyes wandered rest- 
lessly from one chapel to another until his attention was 
47 
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attracted by the flaring of a candle which, as it died out 
in its socket, lit up for a moment with unusual brightness 
the painting above the altar. It was a Madonna, and 
although the shrine was now enveloped in inky darkness 
he seemed to see the same awful face which had been 
stamped so deeply on his mind. And now as he nervously 
looked around the cathedral, all the other pictures seemed 
to be alive and staring at him, and great spots of blood 
floated in the air. And then he seemed to hear a hollow, 
fiendish laugh, and the recumbent figures over the tombs 
appeared to rise and walk slowly and silently toward him, 
with their brazen arms outstretched and their long, thin 
fingers clutching the air nervously. Then the whole 
cathedral seemed to be encircled by bright red flames 
over which great sulphurous clouds hovered, and a wild, 
unearthly cry mingled with hideous shrieks arose, and all 
the demons of Hell seemed to be let loose and to be 
advancing upon him. He tried to move but felt himself 
rooted to the spot ; and now the spectres come nearer and 
nearer and are just about to grasp him and bear him away. 
His eye-balls start from their sockets; his lips are con- 
vulsed as though about to speak ; but not a sound escaped 
thera, and without the movement of a muscle he fell down 
dead. 

It is a bright day in autumn two months later. The 
clear blue sky overhead is scarcely dotted by a cloud, and 
the sunshine envelopes everything in its dazzling folds. 
The happy nDtes of the birds perched on the lofty old 
cathedral front fill the air, and the carved stone images in 
the niches of the wall look down benignly upon the little 
party that approaches. It is Myndert and Anna who, 
to-day, are to take the solemn vows which bind them 
together for life ; and just behind them follow Lise and 
Van Ruysdael with a few neighbors. 

On the morning of the exhibition the body of Stanislas, 
with features distorted by the terrible agony he had 
suffered, was discovered in the cathedral ; and on that 
same morning a brush freshly dipped in crimson paint 
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was found in a corner of the exhibition hall, where it had 
been carelessly thrown. The color matched both the 
lurid streaks in the Madonna's face and the coronation 
robe in Stanislas' picture and thus the author of the terri- 
ble sacrilege was identiiied. And when the story was 
told throughout the city, the people shuddered and crossed 
themselves with a prayer, horrorstruck at the awful 
punishment which God had visited upon the guilty one. 
Myndert's fame as a painter was established now, and it 
was with tears in his eyes that Jacob Van Ruysdael had 
given the happy lovers his blessing, shuddering in horror 
as he thought how, in his cupidity, he had nearly sacrificed 
his daughter to his sordid ambition. 

And now the little party enters and walks slowly up the 
nave. As they pass the spot where the body of Stanislas 
was found the remembrance of the awful tragedy sends a 
thrill through their every fibre, but then the full, deep 
tones of the organ swell forth and with happy hearts they 
press on to the chancel to receive Father Adrian's blessing, 
The surpliced priests move hither and thither swaying 
their brazen censers ; the wax tapers bum brightly on the 
altar ; and high up over the crucifix, the awful streaks 
effaced by Myndert's careful hand, hangs the picture of 
the Madonna. 

John Day Jackson. 
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NOTABILIA. 

A DISCUSSION of secret societies should, in our view, be 
looked for from the college press, only when their action 
or attitude touches the interest of the college at large and 
an unfavorable criticism justified, only when that contrast 
conflicts with its best interests. In declaring these condi- 
tions realized in the present bearing of the Junior societies 
and in basing that declaration on a single yearly occur- 
rence of scarcely more than an hour's duration, we may 
seem guilty of a piece of unreasonable exaggeration, a 
fault-finding for its own sake. And we wish to say, while 
thoroughly believing that the annual calcium-light parades 
of these societies are in themselves harmful, both to the 
societies themselves and to the college, that it is less the 
celebration itself than the spirit which it represents that 
we would criticise. The question of the right of two soci- 
eties, comprising less than one-fifth of the students of their 
department, to take exclusive possession of the campus 
tor an evening, is a matter for the decision of a Faculty 
meeting rather than an editorial column ; though we can- 
not doubt the position of the Faculty on this point and 
their inference, strengthening an hostility already too well 
grounded, that a society that seeks such an outward ex- 
pression of itself attests its loose and unsatisfactory inward 
relations. 

But to come to the college side of this question, there is 
something claimed by a society, in an act like the calcium- 
light parade, that we cannot assent to. A Junior society 
exists by a social contract among its members that is 
purely personal and private, the college, as a college, hav- 
ing no voice in passing on the requirements of its mem- 
bership and only incidentally helping to fix its choice of 
members. In this sense the societies are not college insti- 
tutions and in pushing themselves forward as such trans- 
cend their rights. For is this great public jubilee any- 
thing more than the announcement that the members of 
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these societies have arbitrarily chosen a few others to join 
with them in this personal and private relation? And it is 
not necessary that this should be so. The ideal society 
life, from a purely selfish standpoint, is a life wholly within 
the society itself, and visible outside only in its results. 

And the character of the celebratipn itself, to pass over 
the inexcusable excesses which it often runs to, is certainly 
not inspiring. To be sure it is attractive enough, often 
even romantic, to a mere spectator. But in the analysis 
of its idea, must we not confess to something almost re- 
pulsive in its self-assertion ? The society howls its war-cry 
in every corner of the campus, and the lines of separation 
are inevitably sharpened as the members obtrude their 
society relations so conspicuously upon the college. And 
all so unnecessarily, too, as we have hinted. To keep the 
society organization in the back-ground certainly does not 
mean to weaken the society. While surely none can afford, 
for the mere sake of perpetuating a custom, however 
strongly it may appeal to them, to compromise their re- 
lations as college men. 



We have before called attention, in a general way, to 
our desire to make the Lit. a more thoroughly University 
magazine. We would like to add more definitely that we 
are waiting and hoping for a greater Hterary activity in 
the Scientific department and will be only too glad to con- 
sider the appointment of a Sheff. editor when the condi- 
tions warrant. 



And a word about our departments. As in the arrange- 
ment by the last Board each editor answers for the un- 
signed work in his own, with the exception that the Nota- 
bilia voices the opinions of the whole Board and holds the 
editor in charge responsible only for their expression. We 
welcome contributions to all the departments and espe- 
cially to the Portfolio and the Notabilia. The former is 
this year under the charge of no one editor and has thus 
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an especially favorable opportunity to assert more de- 
cidedly its own character. We might add that it is not 
meant to be a mere miniature of the body of the magazine 
or a complement of the Book Notice department. For the 
Notabilia we earnestly hope that it may widen out more 
and more as a field for the discussion of the more import- 
ant questions of our college life. 



PORTFOLIO. 

Lady, when al evening hour 
In thy tove-hued, shadowy bower 
Thou dosi pray, 



Of thy musing let me lest. 
If I may. 

There is little in my life 
That is noble, often strife 

But victory rare ; 
And the thought would help me lonely, 
I would cover it and only 

Know 'twas there. A. W. c. 

Perhaps no class of thinkers can better be taken as rep- 
resentative intellectual men than writers ; and so, inasmuch as 
we who are students are all intellectual men, it may be possible 
to learn a lesson or two from authors. The novelist, the his- 
torian, the essayist, the poet malce it their business to outline 
and fill in such ideas of the universe and what transpires 
thereon, as they may discover. These ideas exist in their minds 
in the first place merely as general impr.essions, and he is a suc- 
cessful literary man who can reproduce in distinct form these 
hazy, elusive impressions of men, events and principles. To 
take a familiar example ; Milton, before he wrote L'Allegro, 
had as others have at times an impression of joy to which he 
chose to give expression. The beautiful poem which we have, 
existed in the mind of the poet at one time, a mere ghost of an 
idea. With nothing but this phantom to start with he called 
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together emblems and signs of joy, until the dim shadow took 
a dear outline which he himself and his readers might plainly 
see. Carlyle says of Goethe in connection with his Sorrows of 
Werter, "That nameless unrest, the blind struggle of a soul in 
bondage, that high and longing discontent which was agitating 
every bosom had driven Goethe almost to despair. All felt it ; 
he alone could give it voice." We all have feelings and 
thoughts not differing much from those of great writers. 
Most of us have not the gift of poetic expression. Yet if the 
ideas we have are worth anything to us, they are worthy such 
form and substance as our ordinary brains can give them with 
the help of such homely, commonplace words as we can com- 
mand. 

Perhaps some of us — not all — have too great a contempt for 
details — the filling in of the outline of our ideas. Dickens's 
fine effects of pathos and humor are largely the result of a 
judicious selection of details. The clearness and beauty of 
Irving's and Hawthorne's styles will be found to be largely 
due to attention to the little points of nature and life. Whether 
the well-defined outline of the dim and vague impressions 
spoken of above, and the filling of the substantial part just 
alluded to, be written upon paper, or upon our brain, matters 
little. Our thoughts necessarily take the clothing of language ; 
if they take such form as may be reproduced in conversation, 
one great object of culture is gained. It is a noticeable fact 
that nearly all of our great authors have been, under favorable 
circumstances, fluent talkers. 

So much for the growth of single ideas. It is interesting to 
notice, besides, how one event in nature or character, one 
thought or law is related to a different one, and how classical 
writers group those that seem to have little in common about 
the same centre. Shakespeare gathers incidents and characters 
together which, apart from the end the great composer has in 
view, have little in common. In Othello he shows the results 
of the wrath of a noble husband, infuriated at the supposed 
falseness of a pure wife. Roderigo, Cassio, lago, Emilia and 
the rest arise in the poet's mind as fit exponents of the impres- 
sion which he himself had, and which he wishes to convey to 
the hearer or reader of the drama. Deceits, frankness, inno- 
cence, work together toward the same focus. To take an illus- 
tration of a different nature : it was the life-work of Newton 
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to make clear to the world the law of gravity. In his mind 
there gathered about the same nucleus, facts which heretofore 
had no connection — the running of water, the tides of the sea, 
the revolution of a planet. There is one mind which embraces 
the whole universe as a unit. Mortals, according to their 
several abilities, are able to build up units of infinitely smaller 
scope. Each one of us, as a thinking man, has the power to 
combine circumstances of our experience, reading and obser- 
vation, about some fragment of Truth. He, who has, besides 
this faculty, literary skill and the wizard hand which throws a 
glamour over the page it writes may become a man of letters. 

A. M. H. 

Am^lie Rives has published her first novel. It has been 

well said that she has dipped her pen in herself, and nowhere 
is this more apparent than in " The Quick or the Dead ?" The 
personal appearance of the heroine, Barbara, (and the idea of 
this likeness is intensified by the portrait of Am^lie Rives, 
which forms the frontispiece of the magazine) allusions with- 
out number to the habits and associations of her childhood, her 
fondness for all out-door sports, her love of the " keen sweet 
weather which autumn brings," as it is finely phrased in "A 
Mood," are but reflections of Am^lie Rives herself. It hardly 
seems to us that this personal tendency ought to be called a 
fault, if moderately indulged in, for it gives the author a fine 
opportunity to draw a life-like character. 

Hitherto Am^lie Rives has confined herself to short stories, 
which have been remarkably well received, while this, her first 
novel, has met with some very severe criticism. That it pos- 
sesses many faults is undeniable, and these have been ably and 
exhaustively pointed out by critics. It is not our purpose here 
to consider these, but rather a few of the good points of the 
book. The beauty and fertility of her simile and metaphor 
are remarkable. The book possesses life, spirit. The charac- 
ters are impulsive, and not mere puppets who come upon the 
stage to perform a conventional part, nor persons out of whom 
all possibility of feeling has been refined. Such a story is like 
wine, amid all the literary milk-and-water of modern realism. 
The idea of the book is very original. Whether her conception 
of what a wife's faithfulness should be is the correct one or 
not, each must decide for himself, but it is certainly a very lofty 
one. Like a tidal wave had her new love overflowed Barbara's 
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heart, not sweeping away her former affection, but covering it 
up, so that she thought it was not. Like a tidal wave had it 
retreated, leaving nothing of itself but only its effects, disclos- 
ing once more her old affection, marred, it is true, but the same, 
and standing in all its power. 

The story is sad, powerful ; powerful through its sadness. 
A book means so much more when it turns out sadly, for it 
haunts us, and we cannot (nor indeed would we) rid ourselves 
of its pathos. As we read this Story we are apt to think only 
of its faults, but when we reach the end, these are forgotten. 
As when the sun at setting trembles on the horizon, its beams 
leaving the lower parts of the scene in shadow, but caressing 
the lofty spires with its chastened light, so In the sunset glow 
of the last sad chapter, are the crudities and absurdities of the 
book softened and hidden, and the prominent points, catching 
and reflecting the mellow light, appear in all their glory. Then 
we begin to appreciate it, a. D. C. 

A short time after the battle of Lexington, a mother, 

sending her nineteen year old son to fight for his country, 
addressed him in these words : " I hardly dare hope that we 
shall ever meet again ; however, in all events, my dear son, I 
charge you to so conduct yourself, that if ever I do see you 
again, it may be with the pride and delight of a mother." Of 
such patriotic stock was John Trumbull, the Father of Ameri- 
can historical painting. Almost in his infancy he showed a 
natural taste for drawing, and he tells us his earliest memories 
were of drawing with his finger upon the well-sanded kitchen 
floor. After serving in the army with distinction, for some 
time, he resigned his commission, and applied himself steadily 
to the study of art. His father who had no great veneration 
for the fine arts, desired him to become a lawyer, and in an 
argument which followed, in reply to his son's allusion to the 
veneration in which art and artists were held in the palmy days 
of Greece and Athens, remarked, " You appear to forget, sir, 
that Connecticut is not Athens." " Connecticut is not Athens ;" 
— in that short sentence is contained the whole reason of the 
disappointments and trials of the artist's life. It needed a 
character of great strength and firmness to enter upon a pro- 
fession so entirely out of harmony with the surroundings and 
feelings of the people among whom he lived, in a country bare 
of examples, and where everything was in such a state of tur- 
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moil that no one had time to pay any attention to art. Vet 
Trumbull had enough confidence in his superiority over pov- 
erty and neglect to do this. As a result of lack of appreciation 
we find him after a long and laborious life, at the age of eighty- 
five, reduced to the necessity of selling his furniture and plate 
to make both ends meet. He had, however, a number of his 
works, including the originals of the large paintings executed 
by him for the Capitol at Washington, and not finding a ready 
sale for these, he deeded his entire collection to Yale College 
on condition that he should receive an annuity of one thousand 
dollars a year for the remainder of his life. In looking over 
the collections in the Art School, even now most of us will 
take a greater interest in these paintings than in any others. 
They set before us so vividly the scenes and persons of whom 
we have heard so often, that it seems like a renewal of old 
acquaintance to visit the gallery and gaze upon the faces of 
generals and statesmen whose names are household words and 
whose deeds are history. Read carefully a history of the Rev- 
olution, and then examine these spirited paintings, and see if 
you do not take a new interest in both. Look at the frames 
full of charming miniatures, and see if you do not gain a 
clearer conception of the men portrayed here, than you could 
by pondering many times as long over some dry and dull biog- 
rapher. There is a life and spirit about the battle pieces that 
many historical painters of the present day would do well to 
catch, and the coloring could be studied to advantage by them. 
Trumbull was the pioneer of American historical painting, and 
we may be glad that the University possesses this collection 
which enables everyone here to study his works. e. t. 

Two of our foremost American authors have recently 

given to the public new volumes of poems, published, each 
within a month of the other, and so like in spirit as to provoke 
at least a passing comment. I refer to Lowell's Heartsease and 
Rue, and Holmes' Before the Curfew. Though there is a dif- 
ference of ten years in the ages of the two poets, both have 
penned their prefaces in the same sad tone as though feeling 
that they might be bidding a farewell to their large circle of 
readera Especially is this true in Before the Curfew, where 
the poet says ; 
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"Alone, beneath the dailcened sky, 
With sa.ddened heart and unstrung lyre, 
I heap the spoils of years gone by, 
And leave them with a long-drawn sigh, 
Like driftwood brands that glimmering lie, 
Before the ashes hide the fire." 
Of the two books, " Heartsease and Rue " is immeasurably the 
better, aad the poet reveals himself to us in his happiest mood. 
He writes in the same genial vein as before, and although his 
verses are tinged with sadness at times, the touches are so light 
and delicate that we are irresistibly charmed, and follow where- 
ever he leads. One cannot help feeling that Mr. Holmes, on 
the other hand, has of late years degenerated into a poet for 
special occasions only — a public laureate, if I may use the 
expression, — for " Before the Curfew " is open to severe criti- 
cism as being a mere collection of dedications and anniversary 
poems. J. D. J. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Yale vs. Jersey City : 
At the Field, April so. 
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INNINGS. 









1234567 

Yale 304202 o— II 

Jersey City 470501 3—17 , 

Time of game, two hours, ist base on errors : Jet 

ist base on balls: Jersey City, 4; Yale, 4. Struck out . _, _, --,,-, , 

3- Left on bases: Jersey City, 7; Yale, 3. Two base hits; McConkey, 
Dann. Three base hits : Fiiel. Home run : Calhoun. Passed balls : Riep- 
Bclager, 3. Wild pitches: Corcoran, 3: Stagg, i. Runs earned: Yale, 4' 
Jersey City, o. Umpire, James Kelly. 
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Yale vs. Wilkes Barre : 



At the Field, April ai 



Stagg, r. f., 5 
McConlcey, 3,s 
Calhoun, s.s., 5 
Hunt, c. f., 5 

Walker,!. U 4 
HcBride, lb.,4 
McCIinlo'k,3,4 
Dalielt, p., 4 



Total, 



WILK&S-BAKItB. 



Beecher, r.f., 4 o 
Cain, c. f., 31 
Smith, lb., 4 o < 
Chadwick, 2, 4 o 
Meisier, 3b., 4 O 1 
McKee, 1. f., 4 o 
Corcoran,s.s..4 o 1 
Dowse, c, 3 o I 
Koacb, p., 31 

Tolal, 



g to 13 10 27 IS 

SCORE BY INNINGS. 



33 



o 1— a 



Yale 02003 

Wilkes Barte, . . o o o i o 

Time of game, i hr. 50 rain. 1st base on enors: Yale, 11 ; Wilkes Barre, 
4. ist base on called balls: Yale, 2; Wilkes Barre, 1. Struck out : Yale, 
4 ; Wilkes Barre, 4. Left on bases ; Yale, 8 ; Wilkes Barre. 6. Two base 
hits: Cain. Three base hits: McKee, Calhoun. Double plays: Walker and 
McConkey ; Cain and Chadwick. Wild pitches : Dalzell, I. Passed baits ; 
Dowse, I. Umpire, James Kelly. 

The Record Supper 
Was held at Redcliffe's, April 23d. The toasts were as follows : 

Mr.Isbell. 



The Retiring Board, . 

" Let others hail the rising % 
I bow to that whose cours< 



isn 



—GarrUk. 



The Incoming Board, ..... Mr. Jenks. 
" So young and so untender." — King Liar. 
" Be sober, be vigilant, because your adversary the Devil, 
as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he may devour.'' 

Back Numbers, ..... Mr. Bromley. 

" In Records that dety the tooth of time." — Young. 

" The time for the singing of the birds has come." — Solomon. 

St. Elihu, , . . .Mr. Griffith. 

" Yet whom would have thought the old man to have 

had so much blood in him." — Machitk. 

The Owl, ...... Mr. Barstow. 

"The clamorous owl that nightly hoots aud wonders 
at our quaint spirit." — Midiummer Nigkt's Dream. 

Yalensicula, ..... Mr. Vinton. 

" Something too much of this." — Hamlet. 
The Brush and the Palette, .... Hr. Raymond. 

" Artists may produce excellent designs, but they will 
avail little unless the taste of the public is sufficiently culti- 



vated to appreciate then 



— Mason. 
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Mr. Fowler. 
ceased wilh slighl 



Our Advertisers, .... 
" Importune him for money, be 
denial, nor silenced." — Timon of Athtnt. 

The News, ...... Mr, Cooley, 

"A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles." — Winter's Tali. 
Scientific Wil, ..... Mr. Richards. 

"Things unallempled yet in prose or rhyme." — Milton. 
EdiloTial Wisdom, ..... Mr. Eliol. 

" I'd most as lief not Lnow anything, as know so many 
things that ain't so."—/i>iA SilHngt, 

The Funny Man, .... Mr. Stevenson. 

" Come give us a taste of your quality." — Hatnltt. 

"They never fail, who die in a great cause." — Byron. 

The following guests were present ; Isaac Bromley, '8i ; L. 
O. Baird, '85 ; G. E. Eliot, Jr., '86 ; S. Knight, '87 ; O. H. 
Short, '87 S.; H. W. Boies, '88; H. W. Cooley, '88; G. M. 
Gill, '88 ; H. R. Griffith, '88 ; F. R. Herrick, '88 ; C. Neave, 
'88; E. A. Stevenson, '88 ; W. M. Vinton, '88; M. R. Waite, 
*88 ; F. T. Farlin, '88 S.; G. B. Richards, '88 S., and W. L. 
Armstrong, '8g. 

The Sophomore Games 

Occurred at the Field April 25. aao yards dash won by F, 
W. Robinson, '90, 25^ sec. 440 yards — E. M. Griswoid, '90, 
56^ sec. Broad jump — F. W. Robinson, '90, 20 ft. x}i in. 
Running high jump — E. Tracy, 5 ft. Half-mile run — H. J. 
Bardwell, '90, 2 min. 14 sec. 220 yards hurdle — E. Lentilhon, 
'89 S., 29>^ sec. 2 mile bicycle race — A. B. Skelding, 7 min. 
41 f sec. 



Yale vs. Amherst : 



At the Field, April 25. 



StagK, p.. 4 
McConkey.s, 4 
Calhoun, S.S., 3 
Hunt. c. f., 3 

Walker, 1 f., 4 
McBride, ib., 3 

McClint'ck,3,3 
Dalzel], r.f., 3 



Total, 



31 7 4 4 5 «7 17 9 



Judson, ab., 4 
Phillips, c, 4 
McLennan, 3,4 
Oldham, c.f., 4 

Davidson, ib.4 
Belcher, r.f., 4 



Total, 
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Yaie laoooaaox— 7 

Amherst. ...oooi 1020 o — 4 
Time of game, 1 hr. 50 min. Runs earned : Amhersl, i. ist base on er- 
rors: Yale, 7 ; Amhersl, 4. is[ base on called balls: Vale, z; Amherst t. 
Struck oul : Yale, 4 ; Amherst, 7. Left on bases : Yale, 3 ; Amherst 7. Two 
base hits: Thayer. Passed balls: Dann. 1; Phillips, s- Wild pitches: 
Stagg, 2 1 Hare, 9. Umpire, James Kelly. 

University Chamber Concerts, 

A series of concerts by the Beethoven String Quartet Club 
of New York was inaugurated at North Sheffield Hall on the 
evening of April 27. It is hoped in the interests of musical 
culture at Yale that this movement may result in establishing a 
permanent annual course of University concerts. 



Yale vs. Princeton : 



At Princeton, April 28. 



Sitagg, p., 5 
McConke]>, 2,5 
Calhoun, s,s., ; 
Hunt, c. f., 4 

Osborne, 3b., 4 
Walker, 1. (., 4 
McBride. lb., 4 
Dalzelt, r. f., 4 



Total, 39 5 12 18 9 24 



Wag'nh'st, 3, 
Durell, I.. 
L. Price, S.S., 
Reynolds, 1., 

Dana, lb.. 



W.P 



c.f., 



Total, 34 6 9 >6 3 a? t 
Earned runs: Yale, 3; Princeton, : 



Time of game, a hrs 
base on balls: Yale, o; Princeton, o. Struck oul: Yale, I ; Princeton, 7. 
Left on bases : Yale, 7 ; Princeton, 4. Two base hits : Dann. Three base 
hits: King, Reynolds, Durell. Home runs: Dann. Hunt. Umpire, Eagan. 



T/ie Upper Class Games 

Occurred at the Field, April 30. C. B. Berger, '88 S., ran an 
exhibition 80 yards hurdle in n| sec. 100 yards dash, won by 
C. H. Sherriil, '89, in loi^ sec. 400 yards, E. B. Hinckley, '89, 
55f sec. Running high jump — T. G. Shearman, '89, 5 ft. 3 in. 
Exhibition mile walk by R. T. Piatt, '89, in 7 min. 31^ sec. 
2ZO yards — C. H. Sherriil, '89, 23^^ sec, 120 yards hurdle — C. 
B. Berger, '88 S., 17^ sec. Running broad jump — T. G. Shear- 
man, '89, 19 ft. 8 in. Half mile run— E. P. Holton, T. S. 
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The Freshman Games 

Occurred at the Field, May i. 100 yards won by W, S. Moyle, 
'91, in ii| sec. Mile — J. P. Lloyd, Jr., 'gi, 4 min. 51J sec. 
220 yards hurdle — H. R. Sweney, 'go S., 31^ sec. izo yards 
hurdle — H. L. Williams, 91, 19^ sec. 220 yards — W. S. Moyle, 
'91, 25^ sec. Half mile — C. B. Davison, '90 S., 2 min. 13^ sec. 
Mile walk — D. Grant, '91, 8 min. laj^ sec, 440 yards — J. P. 
Lloyd, '91, s8f sec. W. W. Weare, '90 S., broke the Yale two 
mile bicycle record by winning in 6 min. 39^ sec. Running 
broad jump — H. L. Williams, '91, 18 ft. 9 in. Running high 
jump— H. L. Williams, '91, 5 ft. Pole vault— F. C. Walcott, 
'91, 8 ft. 1% in. Throwing hammer— V. Kenerson, '91, 66 ft. 
4 in. Putting shot — H. L. Williams, '91, 30 ft. ^% in. 



A Mass Meeting 

Was held in Alumni Hall, May 2, at which it was voted that 
the following resolutions and request should be printed and 
sent to all the alumni. 

Whereas, We are assured from ihe great generosity of his gift, that the 
donor of the new recitation building is in the highest sympathy with the 
inteiesis of the University, and will, therefore, gladty listen to the united 
voice of her students and alumni ; and 

Whereas, The campus offers other much more desirable locations for 
this building than (he one selected ; and 

Whrrkas, the erection of this building on the site proposed will separate 
the Fence from the campus and entirely destroy its true character ; and 

Whereas, The Fence, as Che center of the social life of the campus, is 
the highest promoter and most marked exponent of the manly democracy 
of Yale life, and to the alumni one of their most cherished memories ; be it 

Rtsolvid, That we, the students of Yale University, do earnestly petition 
the Corporation to use the means in their power to prevent the erection of 
this building on the site proposed ; and be it further 

Riselvtd, Thai a comniitlee be appointed by the chairman of this meeting 
to present this petition to Ihe Corporation and to procure for i( Ihe signa- 
tures of the alumni. 

As rehearsed in the resolutions, the erection of the new reci- 
tation building on the site proposed, on the corner of College 
and Chapel streets, is unnecessary, as the other possible sites 
on the campus are numerous, and furthermore much preferable 
for the purposes of a recitation building than this, the noisiest 
corner of the campus. 
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Though it is not proposed actually to remove the Fence 
proper, the real Fence, as including the corner and, therefore, 
suited for the purposes of Fence gatherings, will be forever 
lost to us. 

The spirit of the donor, as inferred from the munificence of 
his gift, makes us confident that he will gladly consider the 
unanimous expression of the opinion of Yale men. We, there- 
fore, as Yale men, appreciating the peculiar and not easily 
exaggerated importance of the office which the Fence performs 
here, and believing that you, even more strongly than we, feel 
a devotion to and regard for this institution, appeal for your 
aid in this last effort to save the Fence. If you are in sympathy 
with the movement that is now making to change the proposed 
location of this building, will you indorse this circular and 
return it immediately in the enclosed envelope ? It is proposed 
to submit these resolutions with the signatures to the meeting 
of the Corporation, to be held about May 15, 

Harold R, Griffith, '88, 
Richard M. Hurd, '88, 
George H. Davison, '88 S., 

GiFFORD PiNCHOT, '89, 

Lewis S. Welch, '89, 
Fairfax Harrison, '90, 

Committee for the University. 
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Dann, c, 41000 
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Walker, 1. f.. 4 a i 1 1 




McBride, ib.,4 a a 2 i 
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Hejwortb, r.f .a 0000 
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Totsd, 38 14 la 16 7 


21 la 7 



Flynn, c, 400008 
Cheriuee, tb.,4 i i i o 8 
Shannon, p., 4 1 a 5 o a 
Brinlej, s. s., 4 o I I o I 
Siuari, r. f., 4 I I t o I o 3 
Bulkeley, 3b.,3 0000103 
Brady, 2b.. 20000022 
Thurston, c.f.,3 o i I o o i i 
Scotl. I. f.. I o o o o o o O 

Totals, 29 3 6 9 O 21 16 16 
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SCORE BY INNINGS. 

I 2 3 4 S 6 7 

Yale 400440 2— -14 

Trinity oiaoooo— 3 

Time of game, i hi. 45 min. Runs earned : Yale, 3 ; Trinitj, a. tst base 
on errors : Yale, 7 : Trinity, 6. ist base on called balls : Trinity, 5. Struck 
out : Yale, 7 ; Trinitr, 7. Left on bases : Yale, 3 ; Trinity, 8, Three base 
hits : Sta{[g:, Hunt. Home run : Shannon. Passed balls : Dann, i ; Flynn. 
Wild pitches : Shannon, l. Umpire, James Kelly. 



Sophomore Class Meeting. 

At a thinly attended meeting, May 3, Mr. Edgar Ames was 
elected fence orator. Upon his resignation Mr. Stowe Phelps 
was elected. 



Yale vs. Princeton : 



At the Field, May 5. 



S»»fc 

Calhoun, 
Hunt, 
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Osboine, 3b., 5 
Walker, l.t., j 
Heyworth, r.f.4 
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Totals, 

INNINGS. 



37 4 9 13 6 34 23 7 



Vale, ....00406000 z— 10 
Princeton, ... 00010300 — 4 
Time of game, I his. 30 min. Runs earned : Yale, g- Princeton, i. ist 
base on errors : Yale, 6 ; Princeton. 7. isl base on called balls : Yale, 3 ; 
Princeton, 3. Struck oul : Yale, 8 ; Princeton, 6. Left on bases : Yale, 7 ; 
Princeton, g. Twobasehits: McBride(3), Slagg, King, Ames. Three base 
hits : McBiide, McConkey, Oann, King. Double plays : Siagg, McBride, 
Dann. Passed balls : Ames, I. Umpire, Fulmer. 



Exeter Club. 

A meeting was called May 8 to form an association of the 
Exeter graduates in the University. The following officers 
were elected and empowered to draw up a constitution .- Pres., 
G. M. Gill, '87 ; Vice-pres., H. A. Smith, '89, and W. C. Wur- 
tenberg, '89 S.; Sec. and Treas., W. A. McConnell, '90. 
49 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



Amid the erudite displays o( scholarly reseaTch and the bewildering 
multiplicity of detailed special works which are the outcome of the minute 
scrutiny directed for many years upon the life of the Greeks and Romans, it 
might at first sight seem that there is little room in this field for the modest 
volume which Mr, Inge has given us. Yet it is perhaps for this very reason 
that it becomes most useful to us, for without pretence to original investiga- 
tion it presents to us in convenient and accessible form the generalized 
prodtict of more technical works and enables us to gain a reliable and 
complete picture of the times without wading through masses of useless and 
burdensome information. It is interesting too, to have called to our atten- 
tion the more favorable and too seldom noticed traits in the Roman character 
which the author points out, such as their private charities and kindness to 
animals. Altogether he gives us a somewhat pieasanter view of the life of 
the first century of our era than that which has often been put before us. 
reminding us that it is of only a very small portion of Roman society as it 
then existed that any account has come down to us, and that the part which 
in all ages has been most given to indulgence and excesses. Yet not even 
thus can the picture become an attractive or a pleasing one, and we are 
compelled to admit the truth of his final verdict on the early empire: "With 
all its brilliancy, that civilization lacked the vital spark ; it was soulless, 
faithless, and essentially unprogressive, Rome had outlived her ideals ; 
her patriotism and her religion had alike become obsolete, and the renovat- 
ing principle was not to be found within her own pale." 



To say that this book is written with a distinct purpose other than a literary 
one is by no means to deny its literary value. The writer has been animated 
by a desire to draw attention to the abuses of the system of consular pro- 
tection which, aiming at a limitation of the exactions and tyrannies incident 
to the possession of unlimited power under an evil government such as 
obtains in the provinces of northern Africa, has succeeded in extending the 
influence of the foreign consulates to aid unscrupulous natives in their 
schemes of extortion ; but so skillfully has be interwoven with the exciting 
historical occurrences which he recounts the personal and romantic incidents 
of his story that there is no lurking feeling thai [I is a sugar-coated pill 
which we are taking. There is a local coloring in that portion of the book 
the scene of which is laid in North Africa, which convinces us that the 
author is speaking of that with which be is familiar, while the conversation 
is throughout easy, bright, and pleasing. The introduction of mesmerism 
and clairvoyance is somewhat bold but is so cleverly handled that while 
adding an important part to the book and indeed in some sort forming the 
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central feature about which all the rest is grouped it does not compel us to 
seek its only explanation in the realms of the mysterious and supernatural. 

Tie Letlers of CharUs Lamb. Newly arranged with additions. Edited with 

an introduction and notes by Alfred Ainger. New York ; A. C. Armstrong 

& Sou. In two volumes. ^3.00. 

There have been many collections oE the Letters of Charles Lamb, but few 
we believe that will prove so satisfactory to all lovers of thai gentle spirit, 
as the one now before us. Ever since the appearance of Talfourd's well 
known volume in TS37, materials for a final collection of Iamb's letters have 
been gradually accumulating, and we have now a collection selected with 
rare judgment and arranged upon a clear and definite S3^lem that bids fair 
10 become a permanent and final memorial. 

The editor has wisely refrained from attempting 10 make this collection 
complete in the sense of including in it all the notes retained in former 
collections, which being but trivial communications, are little short of an 
insult both to the readers and to [he memory of the author. 

All scraps of writing, however, cooiaining any characteristic flash of 
humor or felicity of expression, or supplying any link in the life-history of 
Charles or Maiy, have been carefully preserved. 

Covering as these letters do, the period from 1796 to 1S34, — from the time 
Charles Lamb arrived at manhood, to within a few months of his death, — 
they form the most vivid and unconscious of autobiographies. And in 
addition to the acquaintance to be made in (his delightful way with the 
intimate life of Lamb and his friends, there is scattered throughout these 
letters, literary and other criticism of the highest value and interest. 

The press-work and binding of these volumes is in excellent taste. 

R. H. H. 

Girvimor Chamierlain' s AdmiHtilratiim in SnulA Catelina. A Chapter of 
Reconstruction in the Southern States. By Walter Allen. New York 
and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. (3.00. For sale by Judd. 
This volume will be of interest to every Yale man because its chief actor, 
Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, '62, in his able and courageous administration of 
South Carolina reflected honor on his Alma Mater and illustrated those 
principles and that spirit of which we, as Yale men, are prone to boast. 
The author disclaims any intention of writing a history and attempts simply 
to lay before the reader material for a history without comment, save where 
comment is absolutely necessary. This high level is not maintained 
throughout, for the author looks at the events he describes from the Repub- 
lican rather than the neutral point of view, yet he is sufficiently independent 
to give a valuable and, on the whole, fair description of this bit of history, 
which is worthy the study of every intelligent American not only as history 
but with reference to public affairs of to-day. 

Gov. Chamberlain's administration was an attempt to reform (he abuses 
of the recent Republican administrations and to perpetuate by honest 
government the Republican sway in South Carolina. In the first, the gov. 
ernor's high talents, incorruptible principles, and dauntless courage won 
him deserved success. In the second, he failed, partly through the deep- 
seated race- prejudice of his opponents, partly through the corruption element 
in his own party, and the past indefensible record of that party. 
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The author writes with an evident enthusiasm foi hiB subject, aod supple- 
ments his work by voluminous quotations from the leading newspapers of 
South Carolina and the country. A valuable appendix containing certain 
charges against Gov. Ctiambedaio and their refutation ; a speech by him on 
" The Southern Policy of President Hayes ;" together with a biographical 
sketch close the volume. The author's treatment of his interesting Iheme is 
happy throughout and the whole work is of high literary merit. r. r. w. 

Poemi of the Plains and Songs of the Solitudes. Togetlier with The Rhyme »f 
the Border War. By Thomas Brower Peacock. New and revised edition- 
New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $r.75. For sale by Judd. 



Seldom indeed does it liappen that a volume is brought to our 
within whose narrow compass is contained a more unfailing source of 
amusement and food for thought than in the case of Mr. Peacock's poems. 
The preface by Prof. Thomas Danleigh SupplCe prepares our minds for the 
feast which is before us. After advancing for Mr. Peacock a claim to the 
proud title of poet-laureate of the West be proceeds to the consideration of 
such points " in the life, the songs, and estimates of the critics of our 
author" as may support his title to this honor. " Mr. Peacock," he tella us, 
" enjoys the proud distinction of lieing able to trace his ancestry track to 
King William of Holland " and " is also related, though distantly, to Thomas 
Love Peacock, the intimate friend of the unfortunate Shelley." Then, after 
informing us that " Mr, Peacock's education was mainly obtained at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio," and affording us a foretaste of the sweets to come by quoting 
as an illustration of his early experience in Texas, whither he had gone at 
the age of eighteen, from the " Rhyme of the Border War," as follows : 
" I sympathize with those who fall 
Down stricken by the deadly ball. 
For I have felt the cruel thing 
Tear through roy flesh with angry sting," 
he goes on to the discussion of Mr. Peacock's poetry and of poetry in 
general. "The world has been straying far from the path of genuine poetry 
of late," he tells us, and we can only be thankful that Mr. Peacock came so 
opportunely to our rescue to lead us back again after our misguided wan- 
derings. 

Mr, Peacock is but a young man yet, and the possibilities which lie 
before him are almost unexplored. We would that space did not forbid 
our sharing with our readers some of the good things with which the book 
is filled, but there could be no litter close than the following criticism from 
Mr. William Finn, in the "Boston Literary World." 

"In one line — 'The vesper's chime and low of kine,' the author has 
expressed what it took Gray two to do the same : 

'The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea." 

The third verse brings to mind many passages in Moore, and the fourth 
reminds us of Byron's Alpine descriptions, and in the fifth we have some- 
thing of the nature of Poe's ' Raven-' There certainly is a multifarious 
power in these six verses." 
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The utter worthlessness of the greater number of the novels thai are 
ground oul by oui press week by week, has led us and righcly led ua to 
regard the whole list with our contetnpl. But on rare occasions (here is 
served up with the rest, a dish somewhat more palatable, which if not 
altogether delightful, may still offer some real eujoymeut. Among this 
more delectable class should be placed "John Ward, Preacher." Not only 
does it arouse more than an ephemeral interest, but there are touches here 
and there which leave a strong impression and indicate a power capable of 
high development. The plot of the story is an old one but.of never-fading 
interest on account of its broad humanity, its essence, duly against love, and 
it is not too much to say that it has been sympathetically treated and skill- 
fully developed. Still all is not satisfaction. It will no doubt be acknowl- 
edged that the principal character, in spite of the effort to the contrary, is 
offensive and unattractive. John Ward may or may not have existed in the 
time, if we may so call it, of hell-and-devil belief ; but to-day we are rid of 
him. and the novel which professes in itself to be the life of to-day makes 
an error in his introduction. The vital strength of the book lies in the 
minor characters, which are veritable glimpses at true life and nithout 
exaggeration admirably depicted, — Lawyer Denner, the Misses Woodhouse, 
there is a subtle insight displayed in the portrayal of these which is, we can 
only say, delightful. p. s. 

Chicago : A. C. McClutg & 

The scene of this story is Milwaukee and the lakes. The hero, a young 
architect, accidentally kills a man in a quarrel, refuses to allow any defence 
of himself, pleads guilty to the charge of manslaughter and is sentenced to 
the penitentiary for ten years. The heroine, who is betrothed to him, will 
not hear of a separation and they are married on the eve of his committal to 
(he states prison. There he tries to do all the good he can among his 
fellow prisoners in which work he is seconded by his wife. The book 
closes with their happy reunion. It savors somewhat loo much of the 
sentimental- romantic schCMil especially in the matter of plot. The latter 
part of the book, containing the description of prison life and showing the 
evil effects of our prison system, is at times quite powerful. The characters 
are somewhat given to quotation at moments of emotional excitement, and 
there is a general air of the amateur about the book. The glimpse of prison 
life, however, redeems it from the judgment that would otherwise be passed 
OD iL p. p. w. 

TO BE BEVIBWBD : 
MtmHrs ef an Arabian Pnruess, By Emily Ruele. New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 75 cents. For sale by Judd. 
Whatiitlu Bibltl By George T, Ladd, D.D. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner'sSons. fl.oo. For sale by Judd. 



Tht Sktfherdi' Calendar. By Edmund Spenser. Cassell & Co. lo cents. 
Tke Blatk Death, and The Banting Mania. By J. F. C. Heckei. Cassell & 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Lo \ here 1 sel these jewels in a ring, 
A love-knot, here 1 name Ihem one by one. 

Save where the rarest proudly flash and fling 
Their kindred glory up against the sun 

And need not naming. Who would name the morn 
Or dub the day-star? Yet a pearl's a pearl 

However humble, and may well adorn 
' A crown — I set mine only in the whorl 

And spiral of my little love-knot ring. 
A radical fault in our English tongue, and one thai is so constantly dis- 
playing itself in the garb of virtue as to have become a boast among us, is 
the almost limitlessness to the perversion of the original meanings of words, 
particularly of derivative words. In this evolutionary process, if we may so 
term it, is lost many a delicate and poetic distinction which has a force in 
that it and, perhaps, it alone marks an historic idea of peculiar power and 
beauty ; or, again, a very mild word, or phrase, or proper name is intensified 
out of the sphere of its original refinement, and in place of a soft candle-light 
we have the unpleasant glare of an electric arc. so dazzling that its very outline 
islosttous. A common instance of this enlarging process, one to which we are 
reconciled, is the giving to the perceptions of one sense, as sight, the nomen- 
clature assigned to a totally different sense, as hearing. Thus, we say a 
" loud " color and feel that tre have given an expression approximately ade- 
quate to our meaning and that we have filled a gap in the vocabtilarj proper 
lo color. 

On the other hand, a most unsatisfactory Instance of this fault, an instance 
which has the sanction or support not alone of many noted writers of Eng- 
lish, but even ofso eminent a classical scholar as Mr.W. Smith, is the employ- 
ment of the word " Nemesis " as signifying the avenger of enormous crime, 
the personification of the righteous wrath of divinity, the law of compensa- 
tion in full activity. With so much to recommend it what wonder that such 
use of the word has crept into college literature, not as an intruder but as 
the recognized friend of great men ? The undergraduate mau-of-lellers is an 
unusually fastidious person ; thoroughly impatient of being thought a novice 
he becomes scrupulously exact and not unfrequently finds himself, or others 
find him, walking on stilts. Whoever ascribed definite character to stilt- 
walking? Yet, to be individual and original, to possess "style " and all 
other attractive literary graces, is the immediate goal of every young writer 
His/rtot, and he has an abundance of it, is in his " style," which is apt to 
be little more than a complication, more or less orderly, of crude manner- 
isms full of hints that may, or may not. indicate to the reader an unusual 
breadth of reading and information. And just here his Nemesis overtakes 
him. Nemesis the punisher of superSuous pride and inordinate vanity, con- 
signing him and his work to the waste-basket or an out-of-the-way shelf 
in the great library where dust soon comes to Its own. 
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I lemeniber that Heiodotus lelU of a certain king who thought himself 
the happiest man in the world and boasted his thought until Nemesis over- 
took him, whereupon he became tbe most miserable of mortals. What 
more terrible Nemesis than one's own thoughts set down in black and white 
for the dilettante daws to peck at ! Witness the phrasing of the following 
criticism from a predatory contemporary: "To one holding views of the 
same nature as tbe author," he says, speaking of a certain bit of editorial 
work, "it is trite \ while to the majority of those against whom it is right- 
fully aimed, it is tiresome, for they like not," here he waxes biblical, "to havi 
thtmstlves stirred /rem their lethargy nor have their faults pointed at." 

What is more refreshing than honest and purposeful independence, and 
who is more delightfully independent than Mr. Austin Dobson when he 
actually takes the immaculate Horace to task for soberly reminding us all 
that " lime and gold have wings to fly !" Sing us a new song, says he, 
sing to us of your 'dulce ridentem' as often as you will but don't, oh ! 
' don't remind us of so many dead truths ! Dead truths ! Truths that are 
rather facts than truths, that have no great throbbing heart in (bem and are 
the rightful heritage of cant! One of Hamlet's " satirical rogues" writes 
to us from Wisconsin and boldly and un apologetically asserts the fact that 
"home is a result," which is perfectly true. We are not in the least antagon- 
ized for yonder stands John Jones ; he, too, is a result. Is there anything in 
this universe that is not a " result ?" But the writer proceeds to speak of a 
Past who has sufiered violence and has lost her ariiculatory organ, but slill 
retains the power (o move her lips. This is original, at least, and more 
encouraging, but we shudder at the vivid picture of the " dying soldier lying 
on the field of battle when the Angel of Death sits upon his breast and 
eternal sleep presses his eyelids down " and wonder whether they finally 

The exchanges for April merit special attention. Conspicuous among 
Ihem are the Harvard Monthly, containing an unusually thoughtful and 
mature essay entitled "Gibbon," and dealing with that author's life and 
work ; (he Vassar Miscellany , relying for its strength upon its editorial work ; 
the Amherst Lit., which we consider the most " readable " exchange upon 
our table \ the Williams Lit., whose general construction is so acceptable ; 
and the Virginia University Magazine wherein we find a pointed criticism 
upon Miss Rives and her new novel. The Dartmouth Lit. is ever faithful 
to its poetical standard. We must have experience and then — let the heart 
speak. Poetiy above all things should be honest. 

The Tablet sends us this piece of refreshing variety ; 

A pretty Utile girl, with golden hair 
And deep blue eyes, stood up before my chair. 
" Now Helen, can you tell me what to call 
Those valves, which shut (he heart up tike a wall, 
To keep (be blood from rushing headlong back 
Upon the heart, along it's artery track ?" 
The little maid looked down, (hen shyly raised her bead 
And with a puzzled litde look she said, 
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" I tbink the book calls them tiy-cupid Talves sir," 
The word waa haid but that I thiDk's the answer. 
Dear little maid, {(iris older far than yon 
Have made ipislakes with Cupid — you'll Dot rue 
Id after years jour happy Utile blunder : 
How soon will Cupid tiy your heart, I wonder? 
The Dartmoulk is never lacking. We clip : 



Far, far away in evening's hush, 

We caught a pUintive, liquid lay, — 
The lonely, love-lorn hermit thrush 

That sang the vesper hymn of day. 

Tlie fragrant air was drunk with May. 
And from the marsh's tanked brush. 
Far, far away in evening's hush, 

We caught a plaintive, liquid lay. 
The mist stole from the meadows lush, 

The day's glad chorus died away, 
Save, half-unheaid, the river's rush. 

And, like the murmurs from its spray. 
Far, far away in evening's hush. 

We caught a plaintive, liquid lay. 

But what we said as evenlDg fell, — 

Ah ! you remember, love, and I. 
While night stole o'er the sleepy dell. 

And we cared not that hours flew by. 

We heard the night jar's wolfish cry, 
And far away the vesper bell. 
But what we said as evening fell,— 

Ah ! you remember, love, and I. 
We watched the creeping mist banks swell. 

You sat by me, — in fact, sal nigh, — 
O joyous moments, who can tell ? 

We recked not night, I wonder why ; 
But what we said as evening fell. 

Ah ! you remember, love, and I. 
' some prosy effusions and alight 



Distance doth lend enchantment : thus we say. 

And straight, forgetful of the proverb trite. 
Our truant ihoughts run backward to the day 
W|ier) Spanish student sang his roundelay, 

'Neath mullioned casement, in the summer night. 
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Youih is romance's hey-day: weight of years 
Has aged the world, you say. It is nol true ! 

To us small seose of sweel romance appears 

For very nearness. After flight of years, 
Distance shall lend eqchantmeni to the view. 

— Williams Lit. 
O MY BELOViD, 



A hunger infinite doth cry 

From out my empty soul for thee, 

Thy love alone can satisfy 
The aching want that tortures me 
And wastes my life in poverty. 

my BelovSd, I had thought 

By many a path to come to thee, 
Through wanderings weary I have sought 
To find thy home, where it may be. 
And in thine heart my name to see. 

1 wander lonely in the night, 
I shiver naked in the cold, 

Thy love my shelter is and light, 
O God ! my suppliant hands behold 
The while my eager prayer is told : 

I pray, Belovid, not for das-s 
Unmeasured by the ageless sun, 

But on life's sea of warring ways 
To know thy holy will is done, 
And every iigh! for thee is won. 

Then joy I To rest in thy great soul, 
To know my life divine must be. 

And as thy full waves o'er me roll 
With flood of peace or misery, 
To know, O God, they come from thee. 

So, soft to die, and in thy love 
To rest as on th' embosoming sea, 

With nothing round, below, above, 
But thy great heart enfolding me. 
And so to sleep eternally. 

O my Belovid, not (or bliss 
Of endless life in worlds to be. 

Nor yet for earthly joy in this 
My heart most hungers, but for thee, 
Whose love alone is life to me. 

50 
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Yet it were sweet, O Love Divine, 

At dawn of fresh etemit}' 
To feel thy life enfolding mine, 

To wake from death, immortal, free. 

And lose yet find myself id thee, 
tl. 
O Love \ O Life ! So near thou art- 

I need not seeli afar foi thee, 
Lo, in the pantings of ray heart. 

Thy present spirit gives to me 

Thy love— for long eternity ! — Harvard Menihly. 

I fought a thousand battles. 

The enemy laid me low, 
I fought another battle, 

And put to flight my foe. 
A struggling soul, not knowing 

My thousand-fold defeat, 
All faint and worn, saw victory 

My trailing banners greet. 
With strength inspired and courage. 

Once more he took the field 
Smote hard, swept on, defiant. 

And made his foeman yield. — Harvard Adeotate. 

Our list is closed with the following pleasurable array : 

"Love is eternal," sang I long ago 

Of some light love thai lasted for a day ; 
But when the fleeting fancy passed away. 
And other loves, that following made as though 

They were the very deathless, lost the glow 
Youth mimics the divine with, and grew gray, 
I said, " It is a dream : no love will slay." 
Angels have taught me wisdom. Now I know, 

Though lesser loves and greater loves may cease. 
Love still endures, knocking at myriad gates 
Thai lead to God— stars, winds and waters, birds, 

Beasts, flowers and men — speaking its sweetest words 
At woman's portal, till it linds its peace 
In the abyss where Godhead loves and waits. 

—Dartmouth Lit. 
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"MOBLETS" CELEBRATED MAKE. 

UNDERWEAR and HALF HOSE. 

PUUn, Pique and Embroidered Itreaa Shirtg to meoMtre, 
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Gavanagh, Sandford & Go., 
MERCHANT TAILORS 

»- ^ND IMPORTERS, 
16 W. asd street, 

Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel, NEAV YORK. 



MAKERS OF 



THE ^ S? ^ SHI 



RT, 



PAJAMAS AND UNDERWEAR. 
AH the latest London fabrics ros^alailj imported. 



We are oSeriog inducemests to 
Yale men that no other Laundry 
have erer thought of. We fumiBli 
Boiea Tor Coltars aod Ou&b, and 
small Tnioks when we have all the 
work. Price, 60 cents per dozen, 
mendiog included. 



Niagara Custom Laundry, 

State and Court Sts. 




Yale Confections. 
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MEMORY 

-MAKKS- 

SUCCESS 

Wballr ■Dlike «rtlieiM wwmvmn. Cam of mlatl wai 

Aa( b«ok learaaA 1b one reallBS. 
Clswesof IQ87 at Baltimore, 1008 at Detroit, l&OO at Phll^elpbla, LIM 
at wasblDgrtoD, large olawes of Columbia Law gtudenta, at Yale, WeUealer-Oberllii, 
Oniveisltf at FeDna; Ivanla, UlohiKan IJiilTeiBlty,Chautauqua, &o.. &c. Eadorsed 
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PHOF. LOI8BTTB, STT Fifth Avenue, N. T. 



DeBUSST, MASWABING- & CO, 

T. 0. LEWIS* Sucoeesore, 

Scarfs, Collars, Pajamas, Shirts, House 
Coats, Jerseys, Bath Robes, Braces. 

TEMPLE BAR. 

EDWA-RH a. OA.KLBY. 

C. E. HA.RT, 

o Frisbie & Hart.) 



iRIGlML cm li! Ai FISH liRHT. 

POULTRY AND <?AME AT WHOLESALE. 
350 and 352 state Street, - New Haven, Conn. 
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WATCHES. 

TIFFANY & CO., 

UNION SQUARE, - NEW YORK, 

Particularly request attention to their line of Low- 
priced Watches, which they confidently recommend as 
the best yet produced for the money. The movements 
are sound, stem-winding anchors, and are cased in 
i8-kt. gold in variety of styles. 

Each Watch is stamped with the name of the house, 
thereby carrying its guarantee. 

Large size, for Gentlemen, $75 

Medium size for " 65 

Large " " Ladies, 60 

Small " " " 50 

Cuts showing sizes and styles of the watches, and 
patterns of chains suitable to be worn with them, sent 
on request. 

E. A. EEDCLIFFE 

926 and 930 Chapel Street, 
AnA 182 Temple Street, New Saven, Conn. 

CATERER, 

Confectioner and Fancy Cake Baker 



MANnFAOrORER OP OHOICK 

ICE CREAMS AND FRUIT ICES. 
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Acid Phosphate, 

A preparation of the phosphate that 
is readily assimilated by the system. 

Especially recommended for 
Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical 
Exhaustion, Indigestion, Head- 
ache, Nervousness, Wakefulness, 
Impaired Vitality, etc. . 

Prescribed and endorsed by Physi- 
cians of all schools. 

Agreeable to the taste. No danger 
attends its use. 

It combines well with such stimu- 
lants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with 
water and sugar only. 

For sale by all druggists. Pam- 
phlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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-g-Qxnv r A ]srs' 
CELEBRATED HATS. 

STYLE AND QUALITY UNEQUALED. 

1107 Broadway, Albemarle Hotel. 
719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 
180 Broadway, Near John St. 

N'e-w TTork. 
F. E. BROOKS, Agent, 78B Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 

PACH BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JA.0K:80N'8, 

FIREWORKS, BOMBS, &o. 
Yale Flags. Room Decorations. 

930 Chapel Street (next door to Bedcllffe). 



''BEERS, the Drnggist," 

Opposite CollegeB. 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 

MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed 
hotel in the city, with the most central and delightful lo- 
cation, 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 

i GOLD »^-WAT^ PARIS, 1878. | 



: 303-404-I70-604-332, \ 

\ andHicOtrilyliirnaubehad^attdtaltn , 
j OtraigllaM iheworta. 

\ Joseph Oillott & 80ns, Naw Tork. I 



Gentlemen's Calf, Foxed, "JCangaroo," "Dongola " and Kid 

Top, Hand-sewed Walking Shoes, .... ^S-S^ 
Good, Durable and Stylish Calf, Lace Balmoral, from ^JJO to 5.00 
Three styles of fine Cork-soled, Lace Shoes, $7.00, g.oo and 10.30 

We carry ihe largest slock of SPORTING. BICYCLE, LAWN TENNIS 
and BOATING SHOES shonn in ibe Slate. 

WALLACE B. PENN & CO., 

S'l.a and S40 Ohapel St. 



MOSELEY'S NEW HAVEN HOUSE. 
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